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ENGLISH nTERATUEE, AND ITS PLACE IN 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 



[An Essay read before the National Teachers' Association, Boston, Angost, 
1872. By Fbabcis H. Usdebwood, A.M.] 



The prosperity of a nation comes from well-directed 
industry ; its happiness from the impartial execution of 
equal laws ; its greatness from the indomitahle spirit of its 
people ; but its lasting glory from its letters and art. No 
seats of empire have received so much of the homage of 
mankind as the small cities of Athens and Jerusalem. 
Merely commercial cities, • like Tyre, Carthage, and Pal- 
myra, are soon forgotten. Even Rome is less reverenced as 
the home of the Caesars, the mother of modem states, and 
the source of modern civilization, than as the seat of a 
magnificent literature that has enriched every language 
of Christendom, and is still a light to the learned, world. 
Success in arms, and the acquisition of territory, give tempo- 
rary renown ; but, after the lapse of a. few centuriesj every 
thing hut the great thoughts of a people perishes. Not 
one stone stands upon another on the- site of Piersepolis ; 
and no one can now enumerate the tribes that were subject 
to the Persian monarchs, or fix the limits of their empire. 
But the precepts of Zoroaster (the majestic contemporary 
of Abraham) still survive, indestructible amidst all the 
vicissitudes of human affairs. The history of letters re- 
ft 
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4 ENGLISH LITEEATURE. 

fuses to be divided by the reigns of monarchs, and is meas- 
ured by the appearance of great authors, — as the zodiac is 
measured by its constellations. We speak of the age of 
Dante, careless of what Julius or Nicholas or Gregory 
might occupy the papal chair. The times of Chaucer we 
know ; but King Edward III. is only a lay-figure, a mere 
accessory, in the picture we imagine. The idea of Don 
Quixote is more real to us than Philip II. ; and the time 
may come when the sea-fight of Lepanto will be remem- 
bered chiefly because one of Don John's victorious galleys 
carried as a common sailor the great Cervantes. We know 
that the illustrious Goethe was a counsellor of state ; but 
the p*ince he served is already a shade. So, to return to 
English history, we speak of the age of Spenser, Bacon, 
and Shakspeare; and the name of the great Elizabeth has 
been made into an adjective to denote the brilliant epoch 
in whose glory she had but little share. Milton, once the 
Latin secretary, outshines his political superior, the great 
Lord Protector. Stolid Queen Anne lives only in the 
memory of the elegant essayists of her time. Further 
on we trace the same intellectual lineage. Hanoverian 
Georges and Williams are nought. It is the age of Scott, 
of Byron, and Wordsworth, the age of Carlyle, Macaulay,, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 

In this country all things are so new, and political events 
have such an intense significance, that we do not look at 
affairs as posterity will look at them. But who can doubt, 
that, when the true perspective has been adjusted, ours will 
be known as the age of Emerson, Irving, and Hawthorne, 
of Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier, of Lowell and 
Holmes ? Who can doubt, that, in the next century, people 
will say to their grandchildren, "/ beard Emerson in my 
childhood. / once saw the gracious smile of Longfellow. 
I have felt the electric stroke of Holmes's wit. Shall 
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lever forget Lowell's features, gleaming as though from an 
inner light, when he recited the * Ode to the ever sweet and 
shining memory of the sons of Harvard that died for their 
country'?" 

The place which the study of literature should hold 
among other scholastic pursuits is hardly doubtful. While 
other studies are pursued mainly for discipline, literature 
is at once a means and an end of culture. Language is 
the most marvellous instrument of human thought ; and its 
study employs our noblest and strongest powers, as well 
as our most subtle perceptions and refined tastes ; and in 
literature, as the appropriate end of linguistic studies, 
we derive the highest pleasures of which our natures are 
capable. 

Literature is a part of the world's history, and, in many 
respects, the most important part. The rise and fall of 
dynasties, and the changes in forms of government, are 
chiefly important on account of the light they throw on 
the progress of political gcience, and the hope they give 
of the advance of mankind towards justice and equality. 
But the real life of a nation is preserved in its literature ; 
and the student who is familiar with the personal memoirs, 
letters, plays, and songs of any era, has a better knowledge 
of the character and condition of the people than all the 
formal histories can give him. 

But I do not forget that this 4s an assembly of instruc- 
tors, and that it is properly expected, in an essay upon the 
study of literature, that some practical suggestions should 
be made respecting its pursuit in public schools. Let us 
endeavor to find the proper place in a popular course of 
instruction for beginning the study of literature. 

We shall suppose that the art of reading intelligently 
has been acquired, that arithmetic has been begun, that 
the general outlines of geography have been made familiar, 
1* 



6 ENGLISH UTBBATUEB. 

and that the relations of words in sentences are under- 
stood. At this point, the judicious teacher should consider 
what further subjects are of the most importance to the aver- 
age pupil. The studies commonly pursued next in an Eng- 
lish course — besides using higher reading-books — are 
the higher mathematics, history, physical geography, some 
departments of natural science, the first elements of phys- 
ics, rhetoric, and mental philosophy. English literatuife 
has rarely found a place. 

It is undoubtedly the judgment of the best teachers^ 
that mathematics should be continuously studied, and form 
a part of every day's routine. Next in order ftome the ele- 
ments of physical geography, and such branches of natural 
science as the school has facilities for teaching;" special 
prominence being given to physiology, or rather to so 
much of physiology as relates to the proper care of the 
body and its surroundings. 

Whatever we may think of literature as the embodi- 
ment of thought ; of rhetoric, which fills a sort, of tailor's 
place, to fit out thoughts in smooth garments, and is often^ 
like other tailors, inclined to think more of the elegance of 
the clothes than of the soul of the wearer; and of men- 
tal philosophy, which has been groping in mists, from 
Plato down to Herbert Spencer, and has never found the 
Ego, nor got a step nearer the First Cause, — all these in- 
terior processes and furnishings must yield in point of 
utility to the sciences that put us into intelligent relations 
with the world we inhabit. 

A gentleman told me of a rambling excursion he once 
made, in company with Horace Mann and one or two 
other friends, in the fields and woods of Virginia, near 
Washington. "Don't you think it shameful," said the 
great educator, " that we have been so badly brought up ? 
Here are we^ all of us, pronounced to be Masters of ArtS; 
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ENGLISH UTEEATUBB. 7 

or Doctors of Laws^ by the authority of college faculties. 
But what arts are we masters of? We scarcely know a 
tree or shrub^ fruit or flower, bird or animal, especially out 
of our native State ; and we dare not taste a strange berry, 
or smell a new blossom, for fear of being poisoned. If we 
were starving, we should not know how to satisfy our hun- 
ger. Kature is a sealed book to us ; and yet the earth is 
fruitful, the woods and fields are fall of life. We alone 
have no place at the table where all are fed." 

To dwell upon the subjects suggested in this conversa- 
tion would consume too much of our time at present. Let 
us pass on tj consider a few other branches of study. As 
for rhetoric, it would seem to be a waste of time to study it 
formally, — at least, in any short course. Any competent 
teacher ought to be able to point Out to pupils the correct 
use of language, and the propriety of figures of speech ; 
and this should be done as a part of the daily exercise in 
reading. The style which is commended by such pedants 
as Blair is what all our best writers strive to avoid. Men- 
tal and moral philosophy cannot be pursued with advantage 
by immature pupils, and should certainly be postponed to 
near the end of the course. There remain the two topics of 
history and literature. I do not see that history is entitled 
to any great precedence. If a pupil has such an acquaint- 
ance with English history as he would gain from the small 
but admirable work of Charles Dickens, it would seem best 
that he should next get a knowledge of the writers of the 
various epochs, and that the political and literary events 
of the country should thereafter be taken in connection. 
The same remark may be made with regard to the history 
of the United States. If you attend an examination of a 
Boston grammar school, you will find one or more of the 
blackboards covered with anno domini dates; and boys 
and girls will be eager to give you some fact, more or less 
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8 ENOUSH LITEBATUBE. 

important, that is pssociated with every date. But if they 
were asked by some foreigner who was just beginning to 
read our literature, when Irving was bom, or what works 
he had written, who Jonathan Edwards was, whether 
Cooper was a greater novelist than Mrs. Blank, and 
whether Emerson wrote often for the "Chambermaid's 
Magazine," what answers would he get? But surely, 
in any point of view, a knowledge of the works of our 
chief poets, historians, and essayists, is of as much conse- 
quence as the opinions and doings Qf James K. Polk, 
William H. Harrison, Franklin Pierce, and similar persons 
with whom our historic Muse is occupied. 

One of the grave errors in our system is in the persistent 
reading and re-reading of books that are intended mainly 
for exercises in elocution. It is true that many of these 
series of Readers have been compiled by scholars, and con- 
tain many admirable selections ; although I have seen an 
advertisement by one publisher who claims, as the peculiar 
glory of his set of books, that the pieces they contain are 
mostly original, — as though the style of a professional 
book-maker should be preferred, as a model for students, to 
the finished sentences selected from works of genius ! 

Now, reading occupies a part of every day in school, and 
should receive even more attention than it does. But it 
must be admitted that the miscellanies we place before 
children — half a dozen in a course — are not, on the whole, 
very attractive ; and they are certainly not useful, consider- 
ing the time they occupy. On one page is a goodish 
poem; on another a bit of a sermon; here a tolerable 
story ; there a speaker's peroration. The matters treated 
of belong to no one age or country ; and the styles are as 
various as the matter. How utterly unphilosophical this 
proceeding is, either for the acquisition of knowledge or 
for the formation of taste, this assembly of teachers ought 
to know. 
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And this leads to the last point and the main purpose of 
this essay^ which is to urge that the course of daily read- 
ing in grammar schools be wholly reformed and utilized; 
that after two or three preliminary collections have been 
gone through, and the pupils are able to read with tolerable 
fluency, the subsequent or higher reading-books be dis- 
carded, and their further daily practice be in systematic 
works, that will not only give proficiency in reading, but 
inspire a love of Nature, impart useful knowledge, and cul- 
tivate a taste for literature. 

A good example has already been furnished in Dr. 
Worthington 'Hooker's "Child's Book of Nature.'' Dr. 
Asa Gray's treatise, entitled "How Plants Grow," is 
another of like character. Dickens's "Child's History of 
England " (already mentioned) would be an excellent work 
for young pupils. 

Should the course here recommended be generally 
adopted, we should very soon find the results of the labors 
of scientific explorers and savans put into popular and 
attractive books to meet the demand. 

Instruction in English literature should go on with 
these branches in equal step. Any well-disciplined child 
of fourteen years (and perhaps less) is ready to receive 
judicious lessons in this department. For this purpose, it 
is not necessary to begin with Chaucer, nor to follow any 
rigid rule of chronology. Bacon and all the philosophers, 
and Taylor and aU the theologians, may be reserved for 
maturer years; but the teacher can take works of ac- 
knowledged merit that are capable of being easily under- 
stood, and lead his charge through pleasant fields, until, by 
imperceptible degrees, they reach the heights. When they 
have been accustomed to notice peculiarities of style and 
modes of thought, and have, in othe^ respects, sufficient 
maturity of mind, they can trace the development of lan- 
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10 ENGLISH LITBBATTJBB. 

guage historically, and view the treasures of our literature 
as in a moving panorama. 

It will be advisable, in all cases where the means allow, 
to read certain works entire. Thus Shakspeare cannot be 
profitably studied by means of selections; but the best 
of his plays should be read from Hudson's or Rolfe's 
editions. No separate scenes are either satisfactory or 
instructive. Other works may be named for thorough 
reading; such as Milton's "Comus,'' Goldsmith's "Trav- 
eller " and " Vicar of Wakefield," Lowell's " Vision of Sir 
Launfal," Longfellow's "Evangeline," Whittier's "Snow- 
Bound," Emerson's "May Day," and one or two of 
Tennyson's " Idyls of the King." 

But all educators know that the cases in which com- 
plete works of this kind can be procured in sufficient num- 
bers for the use of a school will be exceptional. And, in 
any event, it will be desirable to supplement ttis course 
with some volume of selections arranged in historical 
order, and containing the necessary biographical, critical, 
and linguistic notes. The benefit of such a course of 
instruction introduced into the grammar schools, and con- 
tinued in the high schools, would be incalculable. The 
teacher would make a daily study of the author from 
whom the lesson was to be taken. He would fill out the 
narrow outline of the biography. He would illustrate and 
refine upon the critical estimates, giving his own views, 
and stimulating the pupils to exan^ine for themselves, and 
to form habits of independent judgment. It is doubtful 
whether any branch of instruction would yield more cer- 
tain and more abundant firuit. 

In my boyhood I never, by any accident, had my atten- 
tion directed to the beauties or excellences of English 
literature. " Paradise Lost " was used only for the odious 
exercise of parsing ; and the noblest lines of Milton are to 
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this day connected with the pattering of conjugations and 
declensions. Ko more effectual way could be taken to dis- 
enchant the student than by breaking the lines^ as upon 
the wheel, and analyzing the still quivering members by the 
dull rules of syntax. ' 

In a few modern schools, English literature receives atten- 
tion, but they are generally high schools. The bulk of our 
children, however, never reach the high schools ; and, if 
they did, there is no reason why the study should not be 
taken up earlier. Abolish the profitless reading of scrap- 
books, and let each day's reading be given, in turn, to some 
branch of natural science, to history, and to literature. 
The elements of good reading are few and simple; and 
these can be attended to as incidents. If special practice 
in elocution is desired, the teacher can make use of a work 
like that of Prof. Monroe. Each pupil will show by 
his voice and manner whether he appreciates what he is 
reading. The cultivation of natural and proper tones, the 
adaptation of manner to the style, — as in narrative or de- 
scriptive prose, and in humorous, pathetic, or dramatic 
verse, -— will come naturally, under the skilful teacher's 
care. 

There cannot be too much reading of good authors. No 
one ever became an elegant or even a correct writer by 
following the precepts of grammarians, or the prim examples 
of literary Pharisees. A knowledge of the structure of 
our language and the natural relations of its parts, the 
power of using appropriate imagery, the nice discrimination 
between apparent synonymes and the easy, fluent motion in 
which thought rolls on, can only be acquired by long and 
intimate acquaintance with the works in which these traits 
are exemplified. 

Experience has proved that even young pupils take up 
these courses of reading in literature, as well as in science, 
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with avidity. In schools where they have been introduced^ 
no exercises are so eagerly anticipated or so thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

We take great pains to make classical students appreci* 
ate the simple majesty of Homer, the elegance of Virgil, 
the sublimity of the Greek tragedians, and the vigor and 
brilliancy of Horace. But the body of English literature, 
as it exists, contains more of grandeur and beauty, more of 
pathos and wit, more of humor (a quality in some respects 
peculiar to our race), more of fervid oratory, and more of 
' noble history, than the stores of the classic languages com- 
bined. I am a strenuous advocate for classical education ; 
but I maintain that a boy who feels the greatness of Burke 
and of Webster is more apt to acknowledge the power of 
the Oration on the Crown, and of that for the poet Archias. 
He who has been thrilled by the sublimity of Milton will 
grow enthusiastic over the pages of Virgil and Dante ; and, 
when the vast world of Shakspeare's thought has been 
opened before his vision, he will see more clearly what is 
immortal in the Hiad and the Odyssey. 

Our own literature must be considered as the best part 
of our history, and the just basis of our national pride. It 
may be said to have commenced within the memory of men 
now living ; for the venerable Bryant is the earliest of our 
great poets ; and Irving, Cooper, and Channing were the 
first of our classical prose-writers. In less than fifty years, 
we have produced works in all departments of human 
thought which the world will not let die, and which our 
mother-country is becoming proud to own and adopt. Let 
us see to it that our youth are taught properly to appreciate 
these treasures ; and, for that end, let us endeavor to appre- 
ciate them more fully ourselves. 
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BRITISH AUTHORS. 

I. — A Handbook of English Literature. Intended 
for High Schools, Academies, and Colleges, as a Com- 
panion and Guide for Private Students, and for Gen- 
eral Reading. By Francis H. Underwood, A.M. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.60; half calf, $4.50; half 
morocco, $4.50; full morocco, $6.00; full calf, $6.00. 

" A careful examination of the work shows that the selections have 
been very judiciously made, those passages being preferred which best 
illustrate the styles of the authors. To the specimens of each author 
is prefixed a short biographical notice, giving the general character of 
his works, and sometimes mentioning those of particular merit. To 
the work is also added an historical introduction, which gives a cleaf 
and succinct account of the origin and development of the English 
language and literature, together with the names of the prominent 
literary men of England, arranged in chronological oi*der. This history 
will be found of value to the yoang student for the purposes of reference. 
We welcome the ' Handbook ' as a valuable addition to the .educational 
literatare of the country, and are pleased with the good taste and judg- 
ment evinced by its pablishers in their endeavors to publish works 
which combine interest with utility." — NcUional Quarterly Review. 

" A careful examination of Mr. Underwood's ' Handbook of Eng- 
lish Literature ' has satisfied me that it is without a peer in its depart- 
ment. Our committee unanimously adopted it for use in our high 
school." — A. D. Small, Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, 
RL 
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" Mr. Underwood has placed teachers and lovers of English litera- 
ture under lasting obligation by the preparation of this work. I regard 
it as very much superior to every work on the subject with which I was 
previously acquainted. I cordially recommend it to teachers and 
private readers." — C. W. Wildbb, Principal of Vermont Methodist 
Seminary and Female College, Montpelier, Vt. 

" I am particularly pleased with the clearness and vivacity of the 
editor's introductory remarks, and with the good taste and the atten- 
tion which have been bestowed upon them ; and it seems to me that 
this * Handbook/ containing as it does some of the best selections in 
the language, may be of great service." — Prof. E. R. Rcooles, Dart- 
mouth College. 

"The arrangement is convenient; and the selections are made in 
excellent taste, and with a nice discrimination not found in any similar 
work. I will do what I can towards its introduction into our school." 
— S. C. Cbumbaugh, Principal of High St^ool, Toledo, 0, 

" It has met with the highest recommendation from teachers and 
literary men on this coast. The professor of this branch in our 
university has recommended this work for his classes." — Pkof. Ezba. 
S. Cabb, Univernty of CaJifomia, 

" I take pleasure in expressing my hearty approval of it, both as it 
respects the plan and the execution. It seems to me to be admirably 
adapted to meet a felt want in the department of education to which it 
belongs, — a department of the highest importance, but oae very much 
neglected in the seminaries, and even in the higher literary institutions, 
of our country." — Rev. John Wilson, A.M., Presu/ent of Wesleyan 
Female CdU^ge, Wilmington, Del, 

" I am so well pleased with it, that I have just put it into the hands 
of a class of thirty. I have examined with care every book of this 
class, and am satisfied that Prof. Underwood's surpasses all similar 
books in the beauty, appositeness, and value of its selections." — Pbof. 
A. B. Stabk, Principal of Corona Academy, Lebanon, Tenn, 

"We have decided to use Underwood's 'British Authors' in our 
school." — J. D. Babtlet, Principal of High School, Concord, N.H, 

"The Board of Education has adopted Underwood's 'English 
Literature,' as a text-book to be used in our high school." ~~ Wabbbn 
Highly, Superintendent of Instruction, Dayton, 0, 
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" When I call it the best book of the kind I have seen, I give it bat 
small praise indeed. It deserves still higher encomiam.'' — Prof. 
Edward S. Jotnbb, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va, 

"I have looked hastily through Underwood's Handbooks, and 
should judge that they are just what we want for use in our high 
school." — James MaoAlister, Chairman of Committee on Text-Books, 
Milwaukee, Wis, , 

** It is just what we want to introduce into our high school." — 
H. M. Parker, Principal of High School, Mansfield, 0, 

" Underwood's ' Handbook of British Authors ' pleases me greatly." 
— O. H. Kile, Principal of High School, Westerly, R,L 

** The Historical Introduction gives us, with admirable simplicity 
and clearness, all that is essential to a good knowledge of the rise and 
growth of the English language ; while the brief historical notices by 
which the writers severally are presented, afford, without encumber- 
ing the work, all that is essential for the- student to know concerning 
them. The selections seem to me to have been made with excellent 
taste and judgment ; and the whole work will be sure to be regarded 
as an acquisition in all the schools where English literature is carefully 
taught*' — E. N. Stearns, Principal of Robinson Female Seminary, 
Exeter, N.H. 

'* Mr. Underwood has, in my opinion, met with the most brilliant 
success in his labor of love for the Latin School. The selections 
made, not only admirably illustrate the characteristics of the respec- 
tive authors, but. are so fascinating as to fetter the attention of the 
reader, and stimulate him to making a more intimate acquaintance 
with those great writers of our mother-tongue. Huxley says, ' Up 
till within a few years back, a boy might have passed through any of 
the great public schools with the greatest distinction and credit, and 
might never have heard that England underwent a great revolution 
in 1688, and France another in 1789, and that there once lived certain 
notable men called Chancer, Shakspeare, Milton ; and, as for science, 
the only idea the word would suggest to his mind would be dexterity 
in boxing.' Thanks to Mr. Underwood, such a condition is no longer 
possible with a Latin-school boy, nor, in fact, with any boy who can by 
any possibility get access to these most interesting volumes." — Fran- 
cis Gardner, LL.D., Principal of the Latin School, Boston, 

"The undersigned, masters in the Boston Public Latin School, 
heartily coocar in the opinion of Dr. Gardner with respect to the 
% 
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marked excellence of Underwood's ' Handbook of English Litera- 
ture.* " — A. M. Gat, Mosbs Mbbrill, J. G. Dbabbobn, A. H. 
Buck, John S. White, Jun., C. J. Capbn, W. T. Rbid, J. W. 
Chadwick, Geobob W. Minns, Geobob W. Piebcb." 

" This is a book which I cordially recommend as the best within my 
knowledge for the purpose for which it was intended. It is not only a 
first-rate book for the school and class room, bat it is snch a book as I 
should like to see in every family." — John D. Philbbick, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Public Schools, City of Boston, 

** A book made on this plan, with a lively Historical Introduction, 
and with a most admirable selection from our best English authors, 
has been for a long time a desideratum among teachers ; and I cannot 
but believe that this book of nearly six hundred pages of excellent 
matter will give universal satisfaction in our high schools. I wish 
you, therefore, the fullest measure of success in your efforts to procure 
its introduction ; and I express the hope that Mr. Underwood's next 
work will soon be given to the public, and will contain as judicious 
and tasteful a selection of American, as the present volume does of the 
English authors." — M. Woolson, Master in English High School, 

" 1 cannot speak too highly of its excellence. It is even more than 
it purports to be ; for it is a literary work in itself, independently of the 
selections it contains. The admirable Historical Introduction, from 
the attractiveness with which it is written, and the substantial infor- 
mation it imparts, may be made the foundation of a thorough study of 
the language and its literature. The biographical notes preceding the 
various selections are exceedingly appropriate, and, on account of the 
justness with which they are written, cannot fail to enable the student 
to acquire a proper appreciation of our best authors. A handbook 
of this description has long been needed ; and I think this will at once 
take rank as the National Text-book of English Literature." — C. M. 
CuMSTON, Head Master of English High School, Boston. 

" I concur heartily in Mr. Cumston's reeommendation." — Samubl 
M. Wbston, Master of the Roxbury High School. 

** I know of no similar work published, either here or in England, 
from which a class would acquire so full a knowledge of English writers 
with so much pleasure." — Geobgb H. Howison, Master in the Eng- 
lish High School. 

** In the programme of studies in the English High School, English 
literature occupies a prominent place. We welcome Mr. Uiiderwood's 
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'Handbook' as admirably adapted to meet the needs of the school in 
this department of our coarse of study. One of the best and most 
useful fs^atures of the book is the Historical Introduction. The selec- 
tions are in excellent taste. The author's 'biographical notices,' as 
he modestly calls them, are models of condensation, and present with 
great skill, and in a lively style, the salient points in the lives and writ- 
ings of our best authors. As it seems to us, it is by far the best book 
of the kind that has been published ; and we wish to recommend it to 
teachers and school-committees as a most admirable introduction to our 
noble literature." — L. W. Andbbson, M. Woolsost, Georgb H. 
HowisoN, Robert Edwabd Babson, L. Hall Grandgbnt, Albebt 
Hale, Nathan E. Willis, Charles B. Travis, I. P. Brown, C. 
J. Lincoln, J. 0. Norris, Masters in English High School, Boston, 

"1 have given Underwood's 'Handbook of English Literature,* 
which you were kind enough to place in my hands, as careful an 
examination as my numerous engagements have permitted, and take 
pleasure in saying that I consider the plan and the execution of it 
equally excellent. The Introduction contains a large amount of 
matter, which is at once well arranged, judiciously condensed, and 
eminently readable. The critical notices, though necessarily brief, are 
yet adequate, and are entitled to the praise of being accurate, fair, and 
sensible. The difficult task of selection from the authors embraced 
within the scope of the work has been performed with good discretion ; 
and the extracts, taken as a whole, form a treasury of prose and verse 
that may well be called 'golden.' I am sure that the work must 
prove of great use not only in our higher schools, but in the hands of 
private students and general readers." — William A. Wheeler, 
Associate Editor of Wehster*s Dictionaries, 

" Mr. Underwood abides by tradition in his selections firom British 
authors ; and in his work we have the old favorites again, though he has 
done what he could to enlarge its scope by adding less familiar passages 
to them. ... The book is large enough indeed to contain much more 
than most pretty-well-read people actually know (there is no end to 
what they suppose themselves to know) of English literature ; and of 
some authors called classic there is quite as much as any one need 
know. The truly immortal past of such worthies as Surrey, Marvell, 
Vaughan, and many others, can be got into very little space indeed ; 
and of the greatest authors there is at least not every thing that one 
wants to read." — Atlantic Monthly. 
2* 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

II. — A Handbook of English Literature. In- 
tended for the use of High Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges, as well as a Companion and Guide for Pri- 
vate Students and for Greneral Readers. By Francis 
H. Underwood, A.M. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50; 
half calf, $4.50; half morocco, $4.50; fall mor. $6.00. 

This work, which had its origin in an acknowledged want^ — having 
been undertaken at the request of a special committee of the Boston 
School Board, for the use of the Latin School and the English High 
School, — is believed to combine more excellences than any compilation 
before presented to the public. 

More than half the names of authors contained in former collections 
of this kind are of those now utterly neglected by the reading public. 

An average number of a first-class American magazine of this year 
(1873) contains better prose and often better poetry than the " speci- 
mens " which were gathered for our admiration five and twenty years 
ago. 

Furthermore, the qualities of our best authors have been developed 
during the last few years ; and it is now possible for intelligent criticism 
to determine their relative position, and to fix their place in our historic 
gallery, with some confidence. 

This " Handbook " is made from the present point of view; and, while 
it is in some degree historical, it retains in place only works of authors 
of acknowledged genius, or of such as are conspicuous in our literary 
annals. 

At the same time an attempt is made to analyze — as far as it is 
possible in an elementary treatise — the essential traits of our great 
poets, essayists, and historians, and to give a clear and intelligent sum- 
mary for the benefit of pupils. 

The first volume of this work received the heartiest commendations 
from all quarters, for the clear, accurate, and concise summary of the 
characteristics of British authors. 

Encouraged by the success of that work, the author has given more 
space in the present volume to the critical and biographical notices; 
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and the publishers belieye, that considering their small compass, and 
the concise style rendered necessary by the plan of the work, no such 
sharp, faithful, fearless, yet kindly sketches of American authors have 
ever appeared in any form ; and that none have been more happily ex- 
pressed. 

The '' Handbook of American Authors " has an elaborate essay upon 
the literature of the colonial era, and of the provincial and revolu- 
tionary periods, with specimens of the various styles. 

Thei-e are some hints upon prevailing tendencies of the present day, 
which will be found entertaining and instructive. Then follows a list, 
covering fifteen pages, of prominent American authors, classified, and 
with dates of birth and death. 

The notes are not bulky, but will be found very useful. 

There is a sufficient index ; and at the end the author has given two 
pages of solid and excellent advice upon courses of reading. 

For all the purposes of the youthful student, here is a 

COMPLETE EPITOME OF AMERICAN LETTERS, 

with all the notes, references, and other aids for a thorough understand- 
ing of the subject. 

The publishers would appeal to mature readers as well. 

Those who are forming libraries will find in this '' Handbook " a most 
valuable assistance. Here are the chief authors with biographies, 
critical estimates, and specimens. Here are the names of others in all 
departments of literature. 

The proper use of this book will save years of time to any explorer 
or collector. 

It is not pretended that the " Handbook " is complete ; but it is claimed 
that it contains as large a quantity of the characteristic specimens of as 
large a number of the chief authors of America as can be gathered 
into one convenient volume. 

Teachers and pupils may be assured further, that, though the earlier 
portions are necessarily rather heavy, the collection, as a whole, is ex- 
ceedingly lively and entertaining. 

" The present volume, containing nearly six hundred and fifty pages, 
opens with an historical introduction, which is followed by an alphabed- 
cal list of American writers not included in the collection. Then 
come carefully-selected extracts from over a hundred and fifty American 
authors, with short biographical and critical notices prefixed to most of 
2* 
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them. The work is primarily intended for high schools; and, thus 
considered, it is a First Class Book of the first class." — Ms. Edwik 
P. Whipple, in the Boston Daily Globe, Nov. 14, 1872. 

'* It is the best manual of the kind with which we have acquaintance : 
indeed, we do not know of any other which occupies exactly the same 
field. The examination of its well-filled pages will bring to many a 
new revelation of the real richness and variety of our young and vigor- 
ous literature." — Boston DaUy Journal^ Jan, 17, 1873. 

" I consider * Underwood's American Authors * the best book of the 
kind. ... I use it constantly in my classes." — Austin Geoboe, Pro- 
fessor of English Ltterature, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

" I like it thoroughly ; I indorse it, and heartily commend it as the 
very best book on American authors, within my knowledge, to put into 
the hands of students in high schools and academies as a text-book." — 
John D. Philbbiok, LL.D., Superintendent of Public Schools, City of 
Boston, 

" It (the whole work) certainly will serve a good purpose if it is read 
with any thing like the faithfulness with which it is compiled ; and the 
high-school boy who is master of it will be well grounded in a knowledge 
of English and American literature, with few distorted conceptions of 
their proportions and relations." — Atlantic Monthly. 

These Hand-books have been used with the best results as reading- 
books in high schools, and in the higher classes of grammar schools. 

Teachers find, when using these books for this purpose, that a lively 
interest is awakened and sustained by the character of the selections, and 
by a judicious employment of the biographical sketches ; 

Tha a correct taste is acquired by this repeated study of good models ; 

That a good idea of the extent and proportions of English and Ameri- 
can literature is obtained ; 

And finally, that, in this way, a knowledge is easily acquired of the 
chronological order in which the principal authors in our literature have 
appeared. 

On the score of economy, too, there is an advantage in the use of these 
books ; for, when they cease to be needed as reading-books, they take 
their places in the library as books of reference. 

The publishers will .send either volume of the above-named work to 
any teacher of English literature, for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of one dollar and fifty cents. 
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BACON'S ESSAYS. 

With Annotations, by Archbishop Whately. New Edition. 
This edition contains a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
F. F. Heard, Esq., of the Boston Bar. 641 pp. 

Students' Edition, post 8vo 1^2 50 

Half calf, marbled edges 4 50 

Half Turkey, gilt top 4 50 

Full morocco, antique, gilt edges. ... 6 00 

" The first in time, and we may justly say the first in excellence, of EngHsh writings 
on moral prudence, are the Essays of Bacon. The transcendent strength of Bacon's 
mind is visible in the whole tenor of these essays. They are deeper and more dis- 
criminating than any earlier or almost any later work in the English language ; fall 
of recondite observations, long matur^ and carefully aifttdJ^—jFfaUam^s Ifitrp- 
ductitm to the Literaiure 0/ Europe. 

Manual of the Evidences of Christianity. By Rev. 

S. G. BuLFiNCH, D.D. For Classes and Private Reading. i2mo. 
147 pp. tu 

Among the institutions using this manual as a text-book is Harvard 
University. 

Studies in the Evidences of Christianity. ByRev.s. G. 

BuLFiNCH, D.D. i2mo. Cloth. 274 pp. I1.50. 

PCNS and types- or, Hints and Helps to all who Write, 
Print, or Read. By Benj. Drew. i6mo. Cloth. 128 pp. I1.50. 

"I have derived amusement and instruction from the perusal of Mr. Drew's 
little book, ' Pens and Types.' It answers, with the authority of a skilled proof- 
reader, a great many questions which ri»e in the minds of all who have to prepare 
manuscript for the press, and gives information in regard to the mysteries of the 
printine-office which cannot be readily found eKsewhere. I think it will prove a 
valuable addition to the teacher's or the writer's collection of books of reference.** 
— Wm. p. Atkinson, Pro/tuor in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

21 
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(CJjf Hatin^ScJjool iSeries. 



PH/EDRUS, JUSTIN, NEPOS. 

SELECTIONS FROM LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS. Part First. 
With Notes and a Vocabulary. By Francis Gardner, LL.D., 
Head Master ; A. M. Gay, AM., and A. H. Buck, AM., 
Masters in the Boston Latin School i6mo. Cloth, pp. 287. 
151.25. 

Quintus CurtiuSj Ovid, Cicero^ De Senectute, and 
De Amicitia. 

SELECTIONS FROM LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS. Part Second 
Latin-School Series. By the same Editors. With Notes and a 
Vocabulary. 

The present state of classical learning demands that the scholar 
shall be able, at the close of his course of study, to read a Latin 
author with a facility which the methods hitherto pursued of studying 
the language have rendered impossible. To arrive at the desired 
result, and to secure the greatest possible interest on the part of the 
pupil, a programme has been prepared embracing a wide range of 
the ancient classics. 

As in many cases it is impossible that the whole of an author should 
be read, the editors have undertaken the task of making such selections 
as shall contribute to the most rapid and pleasant advancement of the 
pupil. 

It has been assumed, that, in the books preparatory to this series, 
the scholar has become tolerably well acquainted with the usual con- 
structions and the more common words. Therefore such notes have 
been added as may enable him, by casting his eye to the bottom of 
the page, to go forward with his reading, without being retarded by 
difficulties of construction or translation. References, however, have 
been added for the use of those pupils who may wish to consult their 
grammars upon the points elucidated. 

" We believe the xise of this series will tend to make a Latin course more interest- 
ine to both teachers and scholars ; while the latter, by reading the selections from 
different authors, instead of spending the time upon two or three, will acquire a more 
extensive vocabulary, a better acquaintance with Latin grammar, and necessarily 
greater facility to read Latin. We desire especially to commend the convenient size 
of the book and the admirable typography.** — i?. /. Schoolmaster, 

LIVRE DE LECTURE MODERNE DIALOGU^E, 

ou Modules Classiques. Par E. M. Ladreyt. Tir& des Meilleurs 

Auteurs Dramatiques Fran9ais de nos Jours. Le tout soigneuse- 

ment revu, corrige, rejserre, et annot^ au bas des pages. Ouvrage 

destin^ k I'usage des Ecoles, des Colleges, et des Families. i6ma 

Cloth. $1.00. 

"This work will be very useful to all who wish to acquire ease and facility in 

French conversation, and a complete mastery of the counUess colloquial idioms and 

niceties of the language as actually spoken among the different classes of society in 

France." — The Massachusetts Teacher, 
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HUMOROUS READINGS^ in Prose and Verse, for Home, 
School, and Public Readings. 318 pp. $i.SO. 

MISCELLANEOUS READINGS, for H6me, School, and 
Public Readings. 352 pp. 1^1.50. 

DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS^ for the use of Dramatic and 
Reading Clubs, and for Public, Social, and School Elntertainment. 
360 pp. $1*50. (Just ready.) 

This series of Selected Readings, for all occasions, made by an ac- 
complished Professor of Elocution, > meets with general commenda- 
tion from the press. Of Humorous Readings, the following are 
specimens : — 

" Embracing a greater variety in this style of writing than any similar compilation 
we have lately met with, it cannot fail to answer admirably the purpose for which 
it is designed." ^Homt JoumaL 

" It is a capital book of its kind, and presents a rich fund of innocent recreation, 
as a relief from the cares of business, and the weariness of toil." — Arthur's Home 
Magazine^ Philadelphia. 

** Among the pieces are many fiimiliar ones, whose very titles are enough to bring a 
smile to the longest fece, and also many new ones that have not before appeared in 
similar collections.** 

Of Miscellaneous Readings : — 

'* In this volume are preserved gems of poetry and prosej both old and new, for 
use at public or private entertainments. The compilation is careful, and includes 
only such selections as will never lose their thrilling power.** — tVashington Chronicle. 

** This is a companion to that containing Humorous Readings, which was issued 
a few months unce. That was very admirable: this is thoroughly excellent'* — 
Afoming- Star. 

" The good taste of the editor is faultless in having collected such things as unite 
the highest literary excellence with the greatest adaptability for dramatic effects in 
elocution.** — Chicago Times, 

And of Dialogues and Dramas : — 

*' This is a duodecimo volume of 341 pe^es, filled with a variety of well-selected 
and well-arranged dialogues and passages firom plays. Shakspeare, Dickens, 
Knowles, George Eliot, and many other writers, are used with good taste and excel- 
lent appreciation-of what is best adapted to serve the editor's purpose. Among other 
things there are passages firom Louisa M. Alcott*s books transformed into dialogues.*' 
— Worcester Sj^. 

'* A volume filled with firesh and sparkling dialogues and brief dramas. The suc- 
cess which has attended his previous effort is the best evidence that he has the faculty 
requisite for the preparation of dialogues and dramas of this character. The volume 
contains more than threescore of pieces, firom which selections suitable for almost any 
occasion can be made.** — Hartford Daily Times. 

*' No man is better fitted to prepare a book of this character than Prof. Mon- 
roe. He has given us such a variety among these dialo^es and dramas— all good — 
that no want on any occasion where such entertainment is desired need go unprovided 
Sm:*-- Suffolk County JourmU, 
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Faluablr iSooks of Vidtttna. 



A GENERAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL In two parts. Part L Outlines 
of Organography, Anatomy, and Physiology. Part II. Descrip- 
tions and Illustrations of the Orders. By Emm. Le Maout, 
Doctor of Medicine, Member of the Socidt^ Philomathique of 
Paris, and J. Decaisne, member of the Institute of France, Pro- 
fessor of Cultivation, Jardin des Plantes, Paris, With 5,500 
Figures by L. Steintheil and A. Riocreux. Translated from the 
original by Mrs. Hooker. The orders arranged after the method 
followed in the Universities and Schools of Great Britain, its 
Colonies, America, and India. With additions, an Appendix on 
the Natural Method, and a Synopsis of the orders, by J. D- 
HooKER, C.B.. F.R.S., L.S. and G.S., M.D., D.C.L., Oxon., LL.D. 
Cantab., Director of the Royal Botanical Garden, Kew, Cor- 
respondent of the Institute of France. One large Quarto Volume. 
1078 pp. Coth. $25.00. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHRONOLOGY. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL Comprising the Dates of all 

the Great Events of History, including Treaties, Alliances, Wars, 

Battles, &c. ; Incidents in the Lives of Eminent Men and Works, 

Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Mechanical Inventions, 

and Social, Domestic, and Economical Improvements. By B. B. 

Woodward, B.A., late Librarian to Queen Victoria, and W. 

L. R. Cates, Editor of " The Dictionary of General Biography." 

One thick Volume. Crown 8vo. ' 1496 pp. 3000 columns. Brevier. 

Cloth, $15.00. Sheep, $18.00. 

" A compact manual of dates, from the beginning of the world down to the present 
time. The ages of cities, the dates of discoveries, inventions, paintingsv, poems, 
battles, the births and deaths of noted men, and the eras of their principal works in 
whatever department of human activity, — in short, a large part of the incidents in 
human history are here labelled into the time of their occurrence. The work repre- 
sents twenty years of labor upon the part of its scholarly authors, and is the best of 
the sort that we know." — Hew York Indtpendtni. 
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NOTE. 

The lectures, of which the following is a synopsis, are particularly 
intended for the members of the Sophomore Class, and constitute the 
basis of the examinations of that Class in English Literature : at the 
same time, as forming part of a oomprehensive scheme of University 
lectures which it is deemed important to develop more fully here, these 
lectures will be freely open to any others who may desire to hear them. 

Those who attend the lectures, and who have not already a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the subject, are recommended to read, in 
connection with this course, Shaw's Manual of English Literature, 
and the same author's Choice Specimens of English Literature. 

M. C. T 
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FIRST SERIES. 



PERIOD OF CHAUCER. 

A. U. 1338-14:00. 



FIRST LECTURE. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PERIOD. 

Pope's Canon of Criticism. 

Object and method of the present course stated. 

Advantages of the study of English Literature. 

Arrangement of the history of English Literature in six 
Periods; Chart. 

What is meant by Periods in literature. 

Desirableness of studying our literature in Periods. 

Why this is called the Period of Chaucer. 

Reasons for beginning the history of English Literature 
with Chaucer. 

State of the English language before Chaucer. 

Two notable writers in Old English : Robert of Glouces- 
ter, and Robert Mannyng or Robert of Brunne. 

Chaucer's impression that he was at the end of a literature, 
rather than at its beginning. [" Legende of Goode Women," 
Prologue, lines 68-83.] 

Elements of interest in the 14th Century. 

T. B. Shaw's description of it. 



General English History of this period necessary to appre- 
ciation of its Literary Histoiy. 

Sketch of Edward III. 

Important effects upon English character of his French 
wars. 

Hume's summary of reign of Edward III., (Vol. II. 
264-5.) 

The chivalric splendor of the Period. 

Account given by Warton (English Poetry. I. 251-2.) 

Edward III. succeeded by Richard II. 1 377-1 399. 

Succeeded by Henry IV. 1399, one year before Chaucer's 
death. 

Discontent of Englishmen with the clerical class. 

Hostility to Papal interference in England. 

Offensiveness of the monks and friars. 

Propensity of literary men to satirize them. 

Position of the Englisli language in Chaucer's time, rela- 
tive to Latin and French. 

Its tardy recognition even by English writers as a worthy 
literary instrument. 

Opinions of Skelton, Roger Ascham, Bacon, Samuel Dan- 
iel, Cowley's Elegist, Gibbon, and Hume. 

The great intellectual courage of Chaucer in deciding to 
trust the productions of his genius to the English language. 



SECOND LECTURE. 



RICHARD ROLLE; LAWRENCE MINOT; ROBERT LANGLANDE. 

Chaucer's literary preeminence in his own age. 
Reasons for studying his literary contemporaries. 
Chart of this Period. 

Sketch of Richard Rolle of Hampole: his Scriptural 
Paraphrases, and " Pricke of Conscience." 
Analysis of the latter. 



Extracts : Prima Pars de Miser ia Humance Conditionis; 
on Men's Spiritual Darkness; Contrast between Heaven and 
Hell. 

Artistic faults in his minute delineations of the spiritual 
state ; comparison of Dante and Milton. 

Last extract from Richard Rolle : " On the Joys of 
Heaven." 

Account of Lawrence Minot, and his writings. 

Extract from his " Banocburn." 

Robert Langlande, author of the " Vision of Piers Plough- 
man." 

Opinion of William Godwin (Life of Chaucer IIL 371) 
as to Langlande's genius. 

Piers Ploughman ; its importance as a literary, social, re- 
ligious and political memorial of the 14th century. 

Its fortunate adaptation as a great national satire. 

Its immense influence upon the English people for two 
hundred years. 

Opinion of Thomas Wright ; its latest editor. 



THIRD LECTURE. 



THE VISION OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN. 

The poetical form of this satire. 

The Anglo-Saxon principle of versification : Alliteration. 

Probable reason for the author's selection of this poetic 
form. 

Two modes of satirical attack. 

The one here adopted. Analysis of the pjot of the poem. 

Extracts from Piers Ploughman : the Poet's Dream ; Sepa- 
ration of the Different orders of Society ; the " Castel of Care" ; 
Address of " Holy Church " : the preaching of Reason. 

The author's bitter assaults upon the monks. Extract satir- 
izing their laziness. 



Satire upon the legal profession; on peddlers; on the 
meanness of the rich. 

Concluding estimate of this poem. The singular literary 
fate of its author. 



FOURTH LECTURE. 



JOHN GOWER. 



The Church of St. Savior, Southwork, in which Gower is 
buried. 

The wealth and high social position of the poet. 

His poetic rank. 

The few facts of his biography. 

His learning, and that of his age. 

The three languages in which he wrote. 

His Minor Pieces. 

Fifty French Ballads. 

His poems in " Political Songs and Poems " published by 
the British government. 

Address of John Gower to Henry IV. with extract. The 
epithet of " Moral " given to the Poet. 

His three larger works. 

1. Speculum Meditantis, in French. 
His qualities as a French writer. 

2. Vox Clamantis, in Latin. 

Summary of the poem, by Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

3. CoNFEssio Amantis, in English. 
The character of the poem. 

Extract from the Prelude of the first edition. 
Extracts from the Prologue : — ^his statement of the plan of 
the poem ; his disparagement of his own age. 
Story of Rosiphele, princess of Armenia. 
Gower's relations to the English language. 



FIFTH LECTURE. 



SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, KT. FATHER OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

The relations of Prose to poetry. 

Thomas Carlyle's estimate of prose. 

The wealth of English prose literature. 

Early popularity of the " Voiage and Travaile of Sir 
John Maundevile, Kt., which treateth of the Way to Hierusa- 
lem ; and of Marvayles of Inde, with other Islands and Coun- 
tryes." 

Causes of his popularity. 

Outline of his life. 

The awe \/ith which travelers were formerly regarded. 

Maundevile's skill as a narrator of wonders. 

His own statement of his purpose in traveling. 

His plan in writing this book. 

Specimens of the titles of his 31 chapters. 

The two sorts of " Marvayles " which he narrates. 

Account of his Christian " Marvayles." 

" The Tomb of St. John." 

" The Fenix of Elyople." 

" The Apples of Paradise/' 

His ideas of Geography. 

Account of his Pagan Marvayles. 

" The Yle of Java and other Yles marchinge there- 
abouten." 

Maundevile's character as the English Munchausen. 

Value of his book. 

The tolerant spirit of Maundevile. 

His Chapter " Of the godeness of the folk of the Yle of 
Bragman." 

The devout conclusion of his book. 



SIXTH LECTURE. 



JNO. WYCLIFFE, FATHER OF ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Wycliffe's connection with the history of English Litera- 
ture. 

The great impulse he gave to English thought. 

His theological position. 

Authorities to be consulted on his life. 

His early history. 

Condition of the University of Oxford in his time. 

The course of a liberal education. 

The quadrivium, and the trivium. 

The study of Latin. 

Aristotelian dialectics. 

His study of the Bible. 

His first book, occasioned by the Plague, entitled " The 
Last Age of the Church," 1356. 

Account of this book. 

Its exhibition of his powerful English style. 

His next book, in 1360, entitled " Objections to Friars." 

The severity of his accusations. 

Passage concerning the Friars as beggars. 

The modem character of his language. 

Becomes fully committed as a religious reformer within 
tlie Church. 

Further events in his life. 

His next publications. 

His severe illness. 

His Professorship at Oxford. 

Extiacts from his Lectures on the Decalogue. 

The great labor of his life as translator of the Bible into 
the vulgar tongue. 

The great scandal of* this proceeding. 



Objections urged by Knighton " de Event ibus Anglice,^* 

Wycliffe's defense of himself. 

His death at Lutterworth, 1384. 

Account of him during the last two years of his life. 

Decree of the Council of Constance against his' dead 
body, 141 5. 

The dispersal of his ashes. 

General estimate of WyclifTe, as a man of letters, as a 
theological reasoner, and indirectly as an educator of tlie inlel- 
lect and moral sense of the English-speaking race. 

His influence on the English language, especially by his 
translation of the Scriptures. 



SEVENTH LECTURE. 



\A¥V. OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER, FATHER OF ENGI.ISH POETRY. 

Chaucer's rank in English literature. 

Course to be pursued in studying Chaucer. 

The scantiness of our knowledge of his personal history. 

William Godwin's Life of Chaucer. 

Sir Harris Nicolas' Life of Chaucer. 

Chaucer's early life. 

Was he a University man t 

Was he a lawyer.? 

Our first certain knowledge of him in 1359, in 

Edward's French campaign. 

Becomes a Courtier. 

His ofHce in the Customs. 

The political rewards of literary men. 

His probable mode of life at this time. 

His love of quiet study. 

His subsequent misfortunes. 

His old age, poverty, and death. 
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The true method of knowing Cha^icer is through his 
works. 

His characteristics as therein revealed. 

His personal appearance described in Canterbury Tales. 

Portraits of him. 

His self-allusions in the " House of Fame." 

His references to his poverty. 

Address " To his Empty Purse." 

Refers to himself in " Treatise of the Astrolabie." 

References to him by his contemporaries and immediate 
successors. 

John Gower*s allusion. 

Reverent and affectionate tribute by Occleve. The last 
verses of Chaucer " made by him upon his dethe bedde leying 
in his grete angfuysse." 



EIGHTH LECTURE. 



CHAUCER'S MINOR POEMS. 

The literary productions of Chaucer. 
His several prose works : 

1. Treatise of the Astrolabe. 

2. Testament of Love. 

3. Translation of Boethius. 

4. Two Canterbury Tales. 

The multitude of his poetical works. 
Order in which they should be studied. 
His writings influenced by Chivalric models. 
His writings influenced by those of the Renaissance. 
Impossible to arrange his writings with reference to the 
events of his life. 

The Romaunt of the Rose. 

The poetical type which this represents. 

Synopsis of the plan. 



Passage quoted from the introduction of the poem. 

Illustration of Chaucer's love of nature. 

Personifications of Hate and Envy. 

Troilus and Creseide. 

Summary of its character and plan. 

Cupid's Victory over Troilus. 

Description of Troilus in love. 

Creseide viewing Troilus returning from battle. 

Noble conclusion of the poem. 

NINTH LECTURE. 

CHAUCKR»S MINOR POEMS AND CANTERBURY TALES. 

An exhaustive account of the Minor Poems not here at- 
tempted. 

Fragments given in order to stimulate to the study of the 
whole. 

Chaucer's self-accusations on account of his poetical attacks 
upon women. 

The reply of Qiieen Alcestis in " Legende of Goode 
Women." 

Most of his poems pervaded by great devotion to women. 

" The Court of Love." 

" The Cuckow and the Nightingale." 

General review of the poetical qualities of the Minor 
Poems. 

The Canterbury Tales. 

The literary rank of this poem. 

Account of the origin of the poem. 

The story of Thomas a Becket. 

Pilgrimages to his shrine in Canterbury. 

The Tabard Inn. London. 

The assembling of the Canterbury Pilgrims there. 

The distinctness and variety of his characters. 

Point of superiority over the Decameron of Boccaccio. 
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Extracts from the Prologue; 
The meeting ef the Pilgrims. 
Description of the Knight. 
The Monk. 
The Friar. 
The Parson. 



TENTH LECTURE. 



CHAUCKR'S CANTERBURY TALES. 

Study of the Prologue continued. 

'^ The Clerk of Oxenford." 

''' The Sergeant of the Lawe." 

*^ The Doctor of Phisike." 

'^ The Wife of Bathe." 

- The Miller. ' 

Mine host of the Tabard. 

The early start for Canterbury. 

Chaucer's plan of these Tales never completed. 

vSummary of criticism upon Chaucer's genius. 

The air of verisimilitude in the Tales. 

The symmetry of Chaucer's intellect : his abhorrence of 
caricature and extravagance. 

His satire not bitter, yet very cutting and effective. 

His wholesomeness of mind ; love of nature ; '' sweetne.s^ 
and light." 

His style abounds in unobtrusive felicities. 

His vein of quiet stealthy humor. 

An occasional burst of broad fun. 

His pathos. 

The vivacity of his mind and style. 

Occasional energy and splendor of language. 

The charge of impurity. 

} lis humane spirit in a ferocious age. 

'i'he democratic quality of genius. 



This book should be rettimed to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is inonrred 
by retaining it beyojid the specified 
time. 

Please return prompt^ 
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